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the Central Authority "should be charged with the duty of
instituting and keeping a register of teachers."* The Import
also advocated professional training for teachers in second-
ary schools. "To all reforms which can raise the status and
tone of the teaching profession, can draw abler men and
women into it by the prospects of a better career, can more
adequately fit them for their work by the provision of
general and special preparation, we attach the utmost
importance/'2 Those words might have been quoted from
the report of the McNair Committee issued nearly fifty
years later.

In conclusion, it should be noted that the Bryce Com-
missioners seemed apprehensive lest the old grammar-
school type of secondary education might be too far re-
placed by technical and scientific education. They were
anxious to guard against this. "The importance of preserv-
ing all grammar schools which are, or can be, made efficient
depends largely on the general ground that such schools
represent especially the tradition of literary education.
There is little danger at the present day that we shall fail to
recognise the necessity for improving and extending scien-
tific and technical instruction. It is less certain that we may
not run some risk of a lop-sided development in educa-
tion, in which the teaching of science, theoretical or applied,
may so predominate as to entail comparative neglect of
studies which are of less obvious and immediate utility,
though not of less moment for the formation of mind and
character. In efficient grammar schools, as existing examples
prove, it is possible to harmonise modem requirements
with the best elements of that older system which has pro-
duced good results in the past, and which in our own day
still represents  so much that is fundamental and indis-
pensable inaproperly liberal education/'3 The pendulum had
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